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SHAKSPEARE was the man, who of all modern and 
erhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most com- 
prehensive soul. All the images of nature were still 
present to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, but 
luckily: when he describes any thing, you more than 
see it, you feel it too. Those, who accuse him to have 
wanted Learning, give him the greater commendation: 
he was naturally learned: he needed not the spectacles 
of books to read nature; he looked inwards, and found 
her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike; were 
he so, 1 should do him injury to compare him with the 
createst of mankind. He is many times flat and insi- 
pid - his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his se- 
rious swelling into bombast. But he is always great, 
when some great occasion is presented to him: no man 
can sav, he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did 
not then raise himself as high above the rest of Poets, 
“Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.” 

Dryden. 
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I AM hot so heedless in my idle pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Fashion and the Fair, as to be wholly 
oblivious of Literature and Philosophy. I have 
often remarked, and sometimes lamented, that the 
fleeting topics of the day engrossed too much of 
the attention of many correspondents, and that, in- 
stead of expatiating over the expanse of Learning, 
or surveying the wide horizon of Life. the partial 
gaze of most of my brother Loungers was bounded 
by the narrow precincts of a single city. In short, 
we have devoted too many papers to the considera- 
tion of feminine and frivolous topics, and too few 
to Polite Literature. It appears to have been a 
practice among most of my predecessors, to mingle 
critical speculations with essays gay, or light, and 
to pass from animadversions upon the size of a la- 
(y's petticoat, to the analysis of a sentence from 
Shakspeare, or a poem of Milton. I have an ex- 
cuse for pleading thisauthority. A man of genius 
ayd a votary of Shakspeare, has communicated te 
me an ingenious critique upon one of the most 
romantic and fascinating dramas of that immortal 
witer. This Will form the subject of many suc- 
ceeding speculations. 


ANALYSIS OF SHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. 


The poets and dramatists of Britain, from Spen- 
scr to Cowper, have rendered their pages such 
faithful mirrors to the impressions, stamped by na- 
ture upow their minds, that we seldom err in fixing 
on the distinguishing characteristic of each. Al- 
though their excursions to the regions of fancy and 
thought, have been distant and frequent, and their 
tyes have. surveyed the whole moral and physical 
world, they have yet ever béen prompted by an im- 
pulse, which Locke would term accident, and which 


B | shall call mature, to admire the same object, and 


to repose on the same poetic_flower, which on fore 
her excursions had attracted and commanded their 
attention ——W hile the fiats of the Eternal are to be 








executed by human agency, and while his wisdom 
requires the concurrence of various talents to pro- 
duce one grand end, Ais mental gifts will be neither 
monopolized by individuals, nor their distribution 
allotted to chance. To legislate for a people, re- 
quires an organization of intellect different from 
that, which is needful to ascertain the revolutions 
of the planetary system, and if we wanted proof of 
a position so plain, the annals of all nations are co- 
pious of them. The political swmmer-houses which 
the visionaries, Condorcet, and Priestley and Jeffer- 
son have érected in their closet dreams, would be 
shattered by the rude grasp of the populace, while 
Solon, and Alfred, and Hamilton might probably 
have vainly directed the telescope to the stars. So 
long, however, as it remain the interest of fatr7ots 
to ring through the land the “ natural equality” of 
Man, the land-marks of society will be overleaped 
by every rufhian, whom idleness has impoverished 
and desperation emboldened.—It is, however, this 
particular natural organization, this peculiar suscep- 
tibility of the mind to receive certain impressions, 


and to cherish them almost exclusively, which ena- | 
bles us to speak of the sublimity of Milton, and the | 


energy of Dryden; to call Pope, melodious, and Ot- 
way, pathetic; and to proclaim the satire of Cowper, 
and the sweet simplicity of Goldsmith. Although 
these men have alternately encroached on each 
others province, and culled beauteous wreaths to 
adorn their own inheritance, yet, compared with the 
oaks of their own forest, the hues have been sickly, 
and the stem has wanted vigour. 


It has rarely fallen to the lot of any poet, to excel 
in more than one walk. Yet, if it be unusual, there 
have been exceptions, at the head of which proudly 


towers SHAKSPEARE, the sublime and the nervous, | 


the meledious and the pathetic, the satirist and the 
moralist. Ido not know that I either hazard much 
in judgment, or risk offending the good sense and 
taste of the public, by asserting that Shakspeare 
has winged into every region of fancy, as bold a 
flight as any of his competitors. He is the pattern- 
card that contains a sample of all the wares which 
are brought into the market. Yet even he, excel- 
ling in every walk, is not without his characteristic, 
and the united voices of all his admirers. have term- 
ed him, emphatically, the painter of the human 
heart. 

I have selected for the subject of a brief analysis, 
one of the plays of Shakspeare, which is peculiarly 
marked with the stamp of his genius. It is fami- 
liar to the literary world, but from its frequent re- 
presentation on the stage, it is rarely perused but 
by those whom leisure leads to the retrrement of 
the closet. And, yet, I do not know another, which 
possesses equal powers of fascination, and in the 
perusal of which, we may so innocently and amus- 
ingly while away an idle hour. It appears to have 
been the production of his happiest and most tran- 
quil mood. .It is, emphatically, the offspring of 
inspiration; the /umen fiurfrureum of Genius. .It 
abounds with the beauties of poetry, and the eccen- 
tric effusions of an original mind. While we listen 
to his fairies, we seém to tread enchanted ground, 
and their journtes, swift as lightning, rapid .as 
thought, seem to be within the compass of created 
matter. When Shakspeare, by this play, patron- 


ized the popular belief in fairies, his benevolence 
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and sound judgment selected such parts of the ob- 
jects of vulgar credulity, as would render the theory 
at least not injurious to the interests of Man.—-The 
air, according to popular tradition, was peopled by 
good and evil fairies, anc while man was perpe- 
tually persecuted by the latter, the former were 
watchful to shield him from his foes. With ihe 
exception of Puck, wliose traditionary employment 
was mischief, and who loved to teaze the dairy 
maid, but who, in this play, seems to have forgot- 
ten his occupation, all the fairies are the agents of 
good, and by their supernatural influence the hap- 
piness of the characters is produced.—lIt is re- 
marked by a mighty critic, whose judgment was 
equal to his knowledge of human nature, which 
itself was excelled only by the intuitive sagacity of 
Shakspeare, that we cannot suppose all the charac- 
ters of Shakspeare to have had existence, but if 
they had had, they would talk and act as he had 
represented them. This is high praise, but he 
who js a spectator ef the revels of Oberon, will not 
dispute it. 

It is my intention to attempt an analysis of this 
play, in which my object is a display of the beauties 
of diction, as well as of thought. A brief sketch 
of the plot will be a requisite preliminary to a due 
understanding of the passages which will be cited. 
I shall then detain the reader to peruse a few gene- 
ral remarks, and pass on to the execution of my 
chief design. 

[ To be Continued. } 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Concluded. } 


It is with particular pleasure I subjoin to this 
account of Richardson, the animated and lively 
description of his character, which has been obli- 
gingly communicated to me in a letter from a lady, 
whose personal knowledge of him gives to her ac- 
count both authenticity and interest. 

“ I am williag to give you every aid in my 
power, and contribute my mite of praise to my 
venerated friend. 

“« My first recollection of him is in his house in 
the centre of Salisbury-square, or Salisbury court, 
as it was then called; and of being admitted, as a 
playful child, into his study, where I have often 
seen Dr. Young, and others; and where I was ge- 
nerally caressed, and rewarded with biscuits or 
bonbons of some kind or other, and sometimes with 
books, for which he, and some more of my friends, 
kindly encouraged a taste, even at that early age, 
which has adhered to me all my life long, and con- 
tinues to be the solace of many a painful hour. I 
recollect that he used to drop in at my fathers, for we 
lived nearly opposite, late in the eveniing, to supper ; 
when, as he would say, he had worked as long as 
his eyes and nerves would iet him, and way come 
to relax, with a Hittle friendly and domestic chat. I 
even then used to creep to his knee, and hang upon 
his words, for my whole family doted on him ; 
and once, I recollect, that, at one of these evening 
visits, probably about the year 1753, i was standing 
by his knee. when my mother’s maid came to sum- 
mon me to bed; upon which, being unwilling to 
part from him, and manifesting some reluctance, 
he begged 1 might be permitied to stay a little 
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longer; and, on my mother’s objecting that the 
servant would be wanted to wait at supper, for, in 
those days of friendly intercourse and real hospi- 
tality, a decent maid-servant was the only attendant 
at his own, and many creditable tables, where, ne- 
vertheless, much company was received, Mr. Rich- 
ardson said, ‘I am sure Miss P. is now so much a 
woman, that she docs not want any one to attend 
her to bed, but will conduct herself with so much 
propriety. and put out her candle so carefully, that 
she may henceforward be indulged with remaining 
with us till supper is served.’ ‘This hint, and the 
confidence it implied, had such a good effect upon 
me, that, | believe, [never required the attendance 
of a servant afterwards, while my mother lived ; 
and, by such sort of ingenious and gentle devices, 
did he use to encourage and draw in young people 
to do what was right—I also well remember the 
happy days I passed at his house at North End: 
sometimes with my mother, but often, for weeks, 
without her, domesticated as one of his own chil- 
dren He used to pass the greatest part of the week 
in town; but, when he came down, he used to like 
to have his family flock around him, when we all 
first asked and received his blessing, together with 
some small boon from his paternal kindness and at- 
tention ; for, he seldom met us empty-handed, and 
was by nature most generous and liberal. 

“ The piety, order, decorum, and strict regu- 
larity, that prevailed in his family, were of infinite 
use to train the mind to good habits, and to depend 
upon its own resources. It has been one of the 
means which, under the blessing of God, has ena- 
bled me to dispense with the enjoyment of what 
the world calls pleasures, such as are found in 
crowds; and actually to relish and prefer the calm 
delights of retirement and books. As soon as Mrs. 
Richardson arose, the beautiful Psalms in Smith’s 
Devotions were read responsively in the nursery, 
by herself, and daughters, standing in a citcle: 
only the two eldest were allowed to breakfast with 
her, and whatever company happened to be in the 
house, for they were seldom witliout. After break- 
fast we younger ones read tu her im turns the 
Psalms, and lessons for the day. We were then 

ermitted to pursue our childish sports, or to walk 
in the garden, Which IL was allowed to doat pleasure ; 
for, whe my mother hesitated upon granting that 
privilege, for fear 1 should help myself to the fruit, 
Mrs. Richardson said, * No! 1 have so much confi- 
dence in her, that, if sic is put upon honour, I am 
certain that she will not touch so much as a goose- 
berry.’ A confilence, I dare safely aver, that } 
never forfeited, and which has given me the power 
of walking in apy garden ever since, without the 
smailest desire to touch any fruit, and taught me a 
Jesson upon the restraint of appetite, which has been 
useful to me all my life. We dll dined at one table, 
and generally drank tea and spent the evening in 
Mrs. Richardson’s pariour, where the practice was 
for one of the young ladies to read, while the rest 
sat with mute attevtion, round a large table, anid 
employed t:emselves in some kind of needlc-work. 
Mr. Richardson generally retired to his study, 
unless ticre was particular company. 

* Phese are childish and triuing anecdotes, and 
savour, perhaps you may think, too much of ego- 
tism. ‘hey certainly can be of no further use to 
you, thaa as they mark the extreme benevolence, 
condescension, and kindness, of ‘this exalted genius, 
towards young people; for, in general society, i 
know he has been accused of being of few words, 
and of a perticularly reserved turn. He was, how- 
ever, all his life-time, the patron and protector of 
the female sex. Miss M. (afterwards Lady G.) 
passed many years in his family. She was the 
bosom iriend, and contemporary of my incther; 
and was so much considered as enfant de famille 
in Mr. Richardson’s house, that her portrait is in- 
troduced into a family-piece. 

“ He had many frotegées:—-4 Miss Rosine, 
from Portugal, was consigned to his care; but of 
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her, being then at school, Inever saw much. Most 


| of the ladies that resided much at his house, ac- 
| quired a certain degree of fastidiousness and deli- 
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cate refinement, which, though amiable in itself, 
rather disqualified them from appearing in general 
society, to the advantage that might have been ex- 
pected, and rendered an intercourse with the world 
uneasy to themselves, giving a peculiar air of shy- 
ness and reserve to their whole address, of which 
habits his own daughters partook, in a degree that 
has been thought by some, a little to obscure those 
really valuable qualifications and talents they un- 
doubtedly possessed. Yet, this was supposed to be 
owing more to Mrs. Richardson than to him; who, 
though a truly good woman, had high and Har- 
lowean notions of parental authority, and kept the 
ladies in such order, and at such a distance, that he 
often lamented, as I have been told by my mother, 
that they were not more open and conversable with 
him. 

Besides those I have already named, I well re- 
member a Mrs. Donnellan, a venerable old lacy, 
with. sharp-piercing eyes; Miss Mulso, &c. &e. 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury; Sir Thomas 
Robinson (Lord Grantham), &c. &c. who were 
frequent visitors at his house in town and country. 
The ladies | have named, were often staying at 
North End, at the period of his highest glory and 
reputation; and, in their company and conversation, 
his genius was matured. His benevolence was 
unbounded, as his manner of diffusing it was deli- 
cate and refined.” 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LEGAL CHARACTERS. 


Itaque doleo tua voce Populum Romanum tam diu 
carere; quod per se dolendum est, tum multo magis 
consideranti, ad quos ista non translata sint, sed nescio 
quo pacto devenerint. (Cic: de Cla: Orat:) 


Cicero, in pourtraying the character of Crassus, 

his chief interlocutor in the Dialogue de Oratore, 
represents bim as the bulwark and ornament of the 
senate, and attributes to him, an elocution replete 
with dignity, and enlivened by the sallies of a deli- 
cate and sportive humour; a style concise without 
sterility and elegant without affectation; an admi- 
‘able perspicuity in the evolution of his subject; 
and a copious fund of argument and illustration on 
a point of law or equity: “ Erat summa gravitas, erat 
cum gravitate junctus fucetiarum, et urbanitatis 
oraiorius, non scurrilus lepos: loquendi accurata 
et sine molestia diligens clegantia: In disserendo 
mira explicatio. Cum de jure civili, tum de aequo et 
bono arguimentorum et similitudinum copia.”’ The 
gentieman, whom Antonius must regard, as his 
inost formidable rivai at the bar, I mean to entitle 
Crassus, from the exactitude, with which these 
traits may be applied. Cicero has but traced the 
outiinese When the canvass is filled up, it will 
neither present an ideal portrait, nor will the co- 
lowing appear gaudy to those, who know, and can 
estimate the supremacy of his genius. 

His education enabled him to embrace the study 
of the law with a mind, imbued with all that is 
valuable in ancient or modern literature, and invi- 
gorated by a sedulous application to whatever is 
abstruse in science. He pursued it, with an excel- 
lence of method, that characterizes him even in the 
minutiz of domestic life: not as a collection of 
precedents to be heaped up in the memory, with- 
out order, or reflection, but as a system of Juris- 
prudence, affording a noble exercise for the judg- 
ment, by the multitude of its principles, the subtlety 
of its logic and the extcnt of its range. The term 
of his probation, although short, was marked by 
an intense, and what is not usual, an exclusive ap- 
plication to his legal inquiries. Sir William Jones 
calls the Law, “a jealous science, admitting no 
fellowship with the muses.” ‘The student, dis- 
heartened by the length, and disgusted with the 





aridity of his route, too often prefers “ the han, 
laurel to the fruitful olive,”’ and turns aside to loitey 
in paths, obstructed by fewer asperities, and Cheereg 
with flowers of more fragrance, but of much lesg 
comparative utility. 

The brilliant reputation, which attended hjs ex. 
ertions at the bar, soon placed him in the Legis. 
ture of his state, and not long after raised him tog 
seat in Congress. ‘This was the sphere, in Which 
nature had destined him to move. His profoyng 
and comprehensive acquaintance with the sciene 
of legislation, both speculative and practical, pi, 
promptitude both of desultory and continuous rep) 
the beauty of his elocution and the grace of his 
delivery, soon classed him in the first rank o 
speakers; while the ease and despatch, with whic) 
he mastered the most minute and technical detajk 
of business, rendered him one of the most usefy 
and influential members of the house. No Speci. 
mens of deliberative eloquence, hitherto produce 
in this country, exhibit altogether a greater Variety 
of excellence, than is to be found in his speeches; 
unfold more successfully the operation of mor| 
and political causes, or display more enlarged and 
accurate views of the constitution, policy, and rp. 
sources, not only of his own government, but of the 
European states, enriched at the same time with 
the treasures of an abundant erudition, and deco. 
rated with the imagery of an active and glowing 
fancy. ‘They have, to use the language ef Cicer, 
not only the marrow and bones, but the flesh and 
healthy juices of eloquence. The arrangement of 
his matter is always luminous, and his style of that 
kind, which is best adapted to parliamentary dis 
cussion. Florens ct insigne, pictum et expolitum 
genus. 

Considerations of an imperious nature, induced 
him to abandon the theatre of public life, and re. 
sume the practice of the Law, after an intermission 
of several years, at the bar of Maryland. His cele. 
brity as an orator, united to a conciliating address, 
and an indefatigable assiduity in performing the 
duties of his profession, soon procured him an am- 
ple portion of the most honourable and lucrative 
business of the state. He had received from na- 
ture, that buoyancy of talent, if I may be allowed 
the expression, which in any situation never allows 
its possessor to remain in a second grade. The 
spectator, who now sees hii, putting every muscle 
and nerve of Antonius on the stretch, and pursuing 
him with an acuteness, that no art can elude, 
threugh all the mazes of an ejectment cause, can- 
not but be struck with admiration at the astonishing 


versatility of his powers, an admiration, indeed,, 


mingled with regret, that such powers should not 
be more congenially employed than in tracing a 
boundary line, or investigating the antiquity of a 
title. Besides having at his command al] the tri- 
butary streams of eloquence, he never comes into 
court without that, which Cicero in contradistinc- 
tion, calls an entire river, bursting impetuously 
from its source, a deep study of his cause under 
every phasis. In cases, which involve the discus 
sion of general principles or their application to 
facts, in which the sagacity of the moralist or the 
graces of the orator, are to be displayed, he stands 
pre-eminent and unrivalled. With the ancients, 
no orator was thought to merit the epithet of e/s- 
quent, however cogent in argument, brilliant in 
imagination, or captivating in diction, unless he 
could, as they express it, hold secret intelligence 
with the feelings, put his finger upon the heart, 
and touch the springs of passion. “ In quo sunt 
omnia, in quo usa regnat oratio.” In this depart 
ment his superiority is without dispute. I was 
once accidentally present, during the trial of a con- 
siderable claim, in which Crassus was leading coun- 
sel for the Plaintiff, and Antonius for the Defend- 
ant. The circumstances of the case were in the 
highest degree novel and interesting. The Plain- 
tiff was the legitimate son ef a censiderable propti- 
etary in Martinique, whose sole object, during the 
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en years of his life, was to remove his fortune 
‘to this country, in order to bestow it, with an im- 
Sanity; Which the Laws of his Island did not afford, 
c q natural child, in whom he had concentered all 
his affections. r his plan was conducted with pro- 
found dissimulation, and pursued with the most 
.ystematic, undeviating perseverance. His lawful 
hei, although conspicuous for the respectability of 
his deportment, and the warmth of his filial piety, 
was circumvented, by every art, that ingenuity 
could devise, and rendered miserable, by every 
means, that the most cold and unrelenting cruelty 
could suggeste During a temporary derangement 
of mind, occasioned by the distresses of the Reve- 
jution, a small sum, which he held in right of his 
wife, was in the shape of a loan wrested from him 
py the father, and under the guise of parental soli- 
citude for his interests. He was, afterwards, in- 
duced by a hope of receiving payment and assist- 
ance from the latter, to attend him to this country, 
put was here left to languish with a wife and several 
children, in the extremes of wretchedness and pe- 
nury. The father returned to Martinique, in order 
to accelerate the completion of his object, but died 
soon after his arrival. Buta very insignificant por- 
tion of the colonial estate remained to his lawful 
heir, in consequence of the disorder, into which he 
had intentionally thrown his affairs. All the pro- 
perty transferred to thiscountry, to alarge amount, 
was bequeathed to a person whom he constituted 
his executor, in trust for his natural child. The 
action was brought to recover out of the hands of 
the executor, payment of the debt, due to the 
Plaintiff from his father’s estates. 

Although the case from this exposition may not 
appear to have required the aid of extraordinary 
talents, it was however attended by difficulties, 
which to auy other mind than that of Crassus, might 
have preved insurmountable. It involved many in- 
tricate points both of the common and civil law: 
the testimony was voluminous, and in some parts 
rendered almost contradictory by the unavoidable 
exclusion of several of the most important, facts. 
He had to combat an adversary full of zeal for the 
success of his defence, and inexhaustible in his. re- 
sources. Hie had to reconcile that character for 
filial respect and affection, which it was incumbent 
upon the Plaintiff to sustain, with the opprobrium, 
that a developement of the grounds of the action, 
would inevitably entail on the memory of a father. 
It became necessary to conquer the stubborn re- 
sistance, which men usually oppose to a belief, that 
crimes, so abhorrent to nature, could be perpetrat- 
ed, without evén the semblance of a cause. 

I never witnessed a display of more consummate 
ability, or a more consoling triumph for Justice. 
The Law and the evidence were so disposed and 
elucidated, as to render the whole cause impregna- 
ble by the mutual support which they afforded. 
After the debt was fully substantiated, but before 
the opening of the defence, Crassus rose to wipe 
away some aspersions, cast on his client. and to in- 
form the jury on the circumstances, that led to the 
institution of the suit. He began, by stating the 
urgency-of the plaintifi’s wants, and the poignant 
anguish he experienced in being thus Cragged by 
hecessity, to proclaim his domestic misioviunes, 
and stigmatize the memory of a parent: he then, 
ina simple and concise, but glowing and elegant 
languaye, contrasted the exemplary couduct and 
patient submission of the son, with the unnatural 
and atrocious depravity of the father; when he at- 
tempted to paint the ‘deplorable situation to which 
the Plaintiff, his amiable wite and his childrea had 
been reduced in this country, by the pressure of 
want, the feelings of the friend became too intense, 
and he was for some time interrupted by his tears. 
The same effect was instantaneously produced on 
his audience, and the impression made in favour o! 
the Planitiff by the pathetic elogience of the speaker, 
was fiom that moment too strong to be effaced by 
any succeeding efforts of his great antagonist. 
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This interesting scene forcibly recalled to my | is of the most brilliant and active kind, and gives a 


mind the. animated criterion which Cicero in his 
Brutus gives for a real orator: “ When you see,” 
says he, “ the judges looking attentively, and visibly 
approving what they hear; when you see them lis- 
tening with extacy to a pleader, like a fond bird to 
a melodious air; when you discover abhorrence or 
pity in their looks, you may then conclude that the 
cause is managed by a genuine orator.” © Si prae- 
teriens adspexerit erectos intnentes Judices, ut aut 
doceri de re, idque etiam vultu probari videantur: 
aut ut avem cantu aliquo; sic illos viderit oratione 
quasi suspensos teneri, aut id qued maximeé onus 
est, misericordia, odio, Motu animi aliquo perturba- 
tos esse vehementius, ea si adspexerit, si nihil au- 
dierit, tamen oratorem versari in illo judicio, et 
opus oratorium fieri, aut perfectum jam esse, pro- 
fectd intelliget.”” I recognized the fidelity of this 
picture, in the effects which I not only saw, but felt. 
[ wept involuntarily—lI caught the same enthusi- 
asm in the cause of innocence, the same commiser- 
ation for suffering merit, the same indignation 
against vice, with which the speaker seemed, and 
was deeply affected. The occasion also led me to 
reflect upon the correctness of another opinion 
frequently inculcated by the Roman orator, that a 
dignified and upright character is among the most 
efficient weapons of an advocate. “ Valet multum 
ad vincendum, prebari mores, instituta et facta et 
vitam rerum quiagunt causas.” What in a mouth 
less eloquent or less sincere, would have been but 
a bare recital of facts, imbibed from the deep con- 
viction and profound sensibility of the speaker, all 
the cogency of a solid argument, and all the pathos 
of an impassioned peroration. The profession of 
the Law when thus exercised, is sublimed into a 
sacred ministry. The Lawyer is both the sword 
and buckler of innocence. He stands, to use the 
language of D’Aguesseau, between the tumult of 
human passions and the throne of Justice. All 
those arts “that lengthen simple Justice into trade,” 
and for which “ the patriot’s weeding hand’’ is so 
much required, become impotent in his presence. 
He maintains by his personal authority, an eminent 
advantage over prostituted talent or mercenary de- 
clamation. His eloquence wears the complexion 
of his heart; his powers of persuasion become those 
of truth arrayed in her most captivating garb; his 
province is to exalt virtue and humiliate vice; to 
enlighten the Jury in the paths of equity, to secure 
the Judge from the illusions and subtleties of false- 
hood. 

One of the first objects of a Lawyer's considera- 
tion, should be the study of human nature. To 
mould the opinions, and subjugate the understand- 
ings of men, requiresa thorough knowledge of their 
habitudes and passions. This knowledge, which 
Crassus possesses, in an eminent degree, is not only 
a powerful auxiliary in the contentions of the Fo- 
‘um, but serves to replenish his discourse with a 
perennial stream of instruction and delight. He 
is Without a competitor in the arts of conversation. 
Every topic, presented to his view, however abstruse 
or fuiniliar, he discusses with a depth of investiga- 
tien, an accuracy of method, and an affluence of 
language, to which few other men could attain, 
even with the aid of long and laborious premedita- 
tion. This invaluable faculty originates in a quick- 
ness of perception, improved by habitual attention 
to method, in the classification of hts ideas, which 
enabies him to penetrate, with the rapidity of intu- 
ition, to the bottom of a subject, to unravel all its 
intricacies, and embrace all its relations; in the 
fulness of a mind, richly stored with all the mate- 
tials, Which books and observation can supply, in 
a‘copiousness of expression, that can only be ex- 
petted from the liberality of nature, and which he 
has refined to purity and polished to elegance, by 
every art of cultivation. Aithough the cold calcu- 
lations of finance, the abstraction of general politics, 
or the barren soil of the law, are not well calculated 


| to foster the growth of imagination, that of Crassus, 











peculiar hue (o whatever passes through his mind. 
At the Bar it converts the thorns of Jurisprudence 
into flowers, and in private, embellishes his dis- 
course with those (wminu orationis, the flashes of 
genius, the strokes of delicate and ingenious plea- 
santry, which distinguished the colloquial efforts of 


‘Cicero, and accompanied him, even in his most 


serious speculations. 

[Joquence is not only the offspring of the mind, 
it is also a work of the heart. The delineation of 
the orator would be imperfect, were we to ovetlook 
the ennobling qualities of the man. It is grateful 
to the writer and soothing for the citizen, when he 
is uot compelled to subduct from the pratse he be- 
stows on preeminent talents, by deploring their un- 
warrantable eccentricities. Crassus has had bis 
share of that obloquy, which has proscribed what> 
ever America can boast, that is respectable in abi- 
lity, or exalted in virtue. His private integrity 
kemains unimpeached: the independence of his 
public life, his ardent patriotism, and his attachment 
to rational liberty, require no extrinsic aid to defeat 
venal calumny. 

Integritas virtusque suo munimine tutae 
Non patet adversae morsibus invidiae. 

If he has ambition, it is of that kind, which Cicere 
declares to have been his: an ambition, which 
thirsts after the esteem and approbation of the wise 
and good, not the plaudits of a deluded populace; 
which pants for an honest fame, built upon great 
and important services, rendered to his friends, his 
country and postcrity——The same rectitude, that 
attends his conception of things, universally charac- 
terizes his private deportment: a dignity of de- 
meanour and a refinement of manners, that com- 
mand respect, while they conciliate esteem; an 
equanimity of temper and a warmth of feeling, 
which constitute the happiness of an amiable family ; 
an enlarged benevolence, a constancy and activity 
of attachment, which render him the idol of his 
friends; a firmness of nerve and an elevation of 
sentiment, worthy of one, whom nature and art 
concur in entitling, to the first honours his country 
can dispense. His powers, both of mind and body, 
are now in their full bloom and vigour. 

Ingeniumqte vigens et adultum mentis acumen. 


They will be called into their proper sphere of ac- 
tion, when that political darkness is dissolved, which 
now overshadows the Nation, and has eclipsed her 
brightest luminaries. A great philosophical histo- 
rian remarks that empire, flagitiously obtained, was 
never virtuously exercised. “ Nemo enim unquam 
imperium flagitio quaesitum, bonis artibus exer- 
cuit’’ (Tact: His: lib: 5.) This maxim, war- 
ranted, with few exceptions, by the experience of 
every age, is now exemplifed here, in a manner, 
that must ultimately, and perhaps. soo, work the 
preservation of the General Government. If this 
augury be correct, any other is to be abominated, 
and if 1 were then permittec to intimate a wish, 
warm from the heart of a literary enthusiast, it is, 
that * the intervals of leisure left amidst the active 
duties of public life, should be consecrated to la- 
bours, that may afford Crassus additional claims 
to veneration from bis country, in the character of 
a literary benefactor.” 

Finem dignum et optimo viro et sanctissima opere, 

faeiat. 
[ To be Continued.} 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
THE WORLD AS IT GOES, OR THE VISION 
OF BAbOUC. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
[ Continuet.} 


Then did Babouc begin to fear that the genius 
Ithurie. was right, The talent which he possessed 
of inspiring confidence, made him, in the course 
of toe same day, master of the lady’s secrets; she 
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confided to him her predilection for the young 
priest, and assured him: that in all the houses of 
Persepolis he wovld find the equivalent of what he 
had witnessed im hers. Babouc concluded that 
such a society could not subsist; that jealousy, dis- 
cord and revenge must disturb and destroy every 
family ; that tears and blood must flow daily; that 
certainly the husbands would kill the gallants of 
their wives, or be killed by them; and that finally 
Ithuriel had reason to destroy at once a city aban- 
doned to continual disorders. 

He was plunged in these painful meditations, 
when a grave man, clad in a black cloak, presented 
himself at the door, and, with an air of humility, 
asked permission to speak to the young magistrate. 
The latter, without rising from his seat, without 
looking at him, gave him some paper, with an air 
of hauteur and absence, and then dismissed him. 
Babouc inquired who thisman was. The mistress 
of the house told him, in a low tone of voice, that 
he was one of the most eminent advocates of the 
city, who had for fifty years devoted himself to the 
study of the laws. This gentleman, who has at- 
tained only his twenty fifth year, and who is become 
within two days a satrap of the laws, commands 
him to make the brief of a lawsuit in which he is 
to give judgment to-morrow, and the merits of 
which he has not yet investigated. This young 
blockhead, said Babouc, does well to ask advice of 
an aged and experienced man; but why is not this 
aged man a judge? You jest, replied the lady, 
never do those who have grown old in laborious and 
subaltern employments, arrive at high dignities. 
This young man holds a dignified office, because 





his father is rich, and because here the right of | 


adminisiering justice is bought as you would pir- 
chase a tarm. O morals! O unfortunate city! 
exclaimed Babouc, this is the very acme of disor- 
der; undoubtedly those who have thus purchased 
the right of judging, sell their judgments: in all 
this I see nothing but the abyss of iniquity. 
As he was thus expressing his grief and surprise, 
a young soldier, who had just returned from the 
army, said to him, Why do you object to the pur- 
chase of offices in the robe? I have purchased the 
right of facing death at the head of two thousand 
men whom I command; it has cost me forty thou- 
sand daricks of gold, in the present year, to enjoy 
the privilege of sleeping upen the bare earth thirty 
successive nights, in a red coat, and of afterwards 
receivine two severe wounds of an arrow, which I 
still feel. If 1 ruin myself to serve the Persian 
Ixmperor, whom I have never seen, my lord the 
satrap of the robe may afford to pay something, 
for the pleasure of giving audience to suitors. The 
indignant Babouc could not avoid condemning in 
his heart a country in which the dignities of peace 
and even war were set up at auction; he precipi- 
‘tately concluced, that in such a country the people 
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orant of the art of war and of 


the laws, and that even if ithurtel should not extere | 


es 


riinate such a race, they would perish in conse- 
quence of their detestable administration. 

His unfavorable opinion was still strenethened, 
on the arrival of a corpulent man, who, having sa- 
luted ail the company with an air of extreme fami- 
larity, approdehed thé young officer, and said to 
hima, Lean lend .you'no more than fifty thousand 
cavicks of gold, for intruth the taxes of the empire 
this year have préduccd me only three hundred 
thoasand. ~ Babouc inquired who this man was, 
that complained®of having gained so little; he 
Jearmed that there were in Persepolis forty plebeian 
kines, who held the empire of Persia on lease, and 
gave something for it to the monarch. 

ile went, after dianer, into one of the mest su- 
perb ‘emples of the city; he seated himself in the 
midst’ of a treop of men and women, who were 
certo passthetime. A priest appeared 
in an elevated machine, and talked for a long time 
of vice and of virtue. This priest divided into a 
cteat number of parts, thatof which a division was 
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| unnecessary; he very methodically proved every 


thing that was already perfectly clear; he taught 
what every one knew. He was coldly impassioned, 
and came forth sweating and almost breathless. 
All the assembly then awoke, and imagined that 
they had been listening to instruction. Babouc 
said, here is a man who has made every effort to 
weary two or three hundred of his fellow citizens; 
but his intention was good, this does not therefore 
afford a reason for destroying Persepolis. 

On quitting the temple, he was conducted to a 
public entertainment, presented every day in the 
year; it was inakind of magnificent temple, at the 
extremity of which a palace was discovered. ‘The 
most beautiful women of Persepolis, the most con- 
siderable satraps ranged in order, formed so fine a 
spectacle, that Babouc at first imagined that in this 
alone the entertainment censisted. Twoor three 
persons, who seemed tobe kings and queens, soon 
made their appearance in the vestibule of the palace ; 
their language was very different from that of the 
people, it was measured, harmonious and sublime. 
No one slept, the audience listened in profound si- 
lence, which was interrupted only by the expres- 
sions of sensibility and of the public admiration. 
The duty of kings, the love of virtue, the dangers 
of the passions, were expressed by traits so vivid 
and so affecting, that Babouc shed tears. He 
doubted not that these heroes and heroines, these 
kings and queens to whom he had listened, were 
the preachers of the empire. He even determined 
to invite Ithuriel to come and hear them; confi- 
dent that such a spectacle would reconcile him 
forever to the city. 

As soon as this entertainment was finished, he 
wished to see the principal queen, who had given 
utterance to a moral so pure and so noble; he pro- 
cured an introduction to her majesty; he was con- 
ducted up a small staircase, to the second story, 
and into a small apartment meanly furnished, where 
he found a woman badly clad, who said to him with 
a noble and pathetic air: this profession does not 
afford me subsistence; Iam pregnant by one of 
the princes whom you have seen; I shall soon be 
delivered of a child; I am in need of money, and 
without money there is no delivery. Babouc gave 
her an hundred daricks of gold, and said: if there 
were but this evil to be complained of in the city, 
Ithuriel would be wrong in taking so much offence. 

Thence he went to pass the evening in the ware- 
houses of persons who vended magnijicent trifles. 
An intelligent man, with whom he was acquainted, 
conducted him thither; he purchased the articles 
which pleased him, and they were sold to him with 
the greatest politeness, at a much greater price 
than they were worth. His friend, on his return 
home, shewed him how much he had been imposed 
upon. Babouc inserted in his tablets the name of 
the merchant, for the purpose of pointing him out 
to Ithuricl, on the day of the punishment of the 
city. As he was writing, a knocking at the door 
was heard; the merchant himself entered, and 
brought him his purse, which Babouc had negii- 
cently elton his counter. Hov can it be, exclaim- 
ed Babouc, that you are so faithful and so generous ; 
you who have not been ashamed to sell me gew- 
gaws at four times their value? There is nota 
shopkeeper of note in this city, replied the mer- 
chant, who would not have returned you your purse; 
but you were deceived when you were told that I 
sold you the articles that you purchased from me, 














at four times their value; I have sold them to you 
at ten times more than their value; and so true is 
it, that if a month hence you wish to sell them, you 
will not be able to obtain even this tenth part of 
their price. But nothing is more just; it is the 
fantasy of men that fixes a price on these frivolous 
things; it is this fantasy that gives bread to a hun- 
dred men whom! employ; it is thet which affords 
me a house, a convenient carriage, and horses; it 
is that which. stimulates industry, cherishes taste, 
makes money circulate, and precures abundance, 
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I sell the same bagatelles to the neighbourjp 
nations, at a higher price than to you. and thus am 
I useful to the empire. Babouc, after having me. 
ditated a while, erased him from his tablets. 
Babouc, not knowing what opinion to form of 
Persepolis, resolved to visit the priests, and men of 
letters ; for the latter study wisdom, the former, 
religion; and he flattered himself that they would 
obtain pardon for the rest of the people. On the 
morning of the succeeding day, he went to a col. 
lege of priests. The arch-priest acknowledged, 
that he enjoyed a revenue of a hundred thousand 
crowns, for having made a vow of poverty, and that 
he exercised considerable authority by virtue of his 
vow of humility ; after which he left Babouc in the 
hands ef a subaltern brother, who paid him the 
usual honours. 

Whilst this brother was engaged in shewing him 
the magnificence of this house of penitence, a re. 
port was circulated that he came for the purpose 
of abolishing all establishments of this kind. He 
immediately after received memorials from each of 
them; and the substance of all these memorials 
was, Preserve us, and destroy all others. Accord. 
ing to their apologies, these societies were all ne. 
cessary; hear their reciprocal accusations,—they 
all merited destruction. He was surprised to find 
that there was not one of them, that did not wish 
for the empire of the universe in order to enlighten 
and instruct it. A litthke man who was a deni. 
priest, presented himself, and thus addressed Bz. 
bouc: I plainly see that the accomplishment of the 
great work is at hand; for Zerdust has returned 
upon the earth; little girls utter prophecies, stimu- 
lated by the application of pincers before, and the 
scourge behind. We therefore pray your protec- 
tion against the Grand Lama. What, said Babouc, 
against the pontifl-king who resides in Thibet? 
Against himself. You make war then, and raise 
armies against him? No; but he says that man 
is free, and we confide not in that doctrine; we 
write pamphlets against him which he never reads; 
scarcely has he heard us spoken of; he has only 
pronounced our condemnation, as a master orders 
the destruction of caterpillars by which the trees 
of his garden are infested. Babouc shuddered at 
the folly of those men who made profession of wis- 
dom, at the intrigues of those who had renounced 
the world, at the ambition and proud cupidity of 
those who taught humility and disinterestedness ; 
he concluded that all this vile race merited the 
vengeance of Ithuriel. 

[ Zo be continued. } 
CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review.] 
An Essay on Abstinence from Animal Food, as a Moral 
Duty. By Joseph Ritson. 
[ Cone/uded.} 

How wretched, then, is this author's attempt to 
carry his principles into practice, by abstaining 
from certain kinds of food eaten by the rest of 
mankind : while, in a thousand ways, he voluntarily 
destroys the life and comfort of various animals, 
prevents still mere from ever seeing the light, and 
actually causes the destruction or torture of many 
which the ox-fed rustic never molests! His whole 
life, as an author, is at variance with those princi- 
ples which torment and starve his life as a man. 
His harangues against destroying animal life, are 
ushered into the world on the spcils of the slain; 
and the taking up of his pen to deprecate the vio- 
lation of life, is a signal for the fate of thousands. 
Would it be mere ridiculous in a righteous con- 
fectioner to preach up -the abolition of the slave 
trade, by uttering invectives against the use of su- 
gar in tea, and practise his doctrines by conscien- 
tieusly poisoning himself with sour punch, while 
he dealt out to the world every other species of 
saccharine preparation ? 

But the great end of nature, we are told, is the 








multiplication of animal existence. ‘The inanimate 
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setables are given to man for his support, and 
te: F acting contrary to the destination of Provi- 
ear when he violates the life of animated beings. 
jt is true, that one great purpose of nature, if in- 
deed our faculties can scan those plans, appears to 
be the multiplication of animal life : but it is equally 
obvious to our faculties, that another purpose is as 

enerally displayed on this globe, the destruction of 

animal life. The utmost that we can pretend to 
afirm is, the probable subserviency of one to the 
other of these ends, equally constant and universal. 
Beyond this, it is not even given to our narrow 
minds to conjecture. Pina 

How narrow and partial, indeed, are all such 
systems as the Pythagorean and Brahminical, not 
to mention the system of the present publication, 
which possesses neither the elegant symmetry, nor 
the philosophical consistency, nor the interesting 
superstition, that adorned and dignified the systems 
of Samos and Indostan! While the gross ox, and 
the stupid tortoise, may sluggishly rejoice at those 
whims to which they owe their safety, how many 
myriads of the gayest beings that animate the re- 
gions of the air, and the fairest forms that sparkle 
in the sunbeam, are sacrificed to spare the torpid 
existence of a few shapeless lumps of scarcely vivi- 
fed clay? Ifthe gratitude of such brutes can de- 
light our self-denying sages, let the cries of the 
innocent and frolic beings that inhabit the green 
leaf, or sport upon the pellucid fountain, awaken 
their remorse; beings who must wish that the 
harmless and gentle nature of the tyger were 
breathed into the ferocious and insatiable lamb, 
and the bloody, murderous, carnivorous rifson, (a 
newly discovered animal of anomalous order), of 
which as yet only one solitary specimen has pre- 
sented itself to the attention of naturalists. 

It would, indeed, be .an irksome and unprofitable 
task to follow more minutely the reasonings, if such 
they can be called, which this work contains; to 
proves for instance, in opposition to the doctrine of 
the third chapter, that animal food, whether it may 
be necessary for promoting corpulency and strength 
or not, is, in some countries where Providence has 
scattered men, necessary for the support of life, 
and the only sustenance provided by the climate 
and soil. We shall merely observe, that the chap- 
ters which deduce cruelty, the practice of human 
sacrifices, and the eating of human flesh, from the 
use of animal food, are, beyond any of the rest, 
pregnant with disgusting and tiresome folly. It 
would be throwing away words to argue, that the 
sacrifice of men to appease the wrath of imaginary 
gods, arises from principles and fancies utterly un- 
connected with the diet and regimen of the savages 
who are cursed.with so barbarous and gloomy a 
system of religious worship; or to prove that the 
nations of Europe are as civilized and humane as 
the Hindoos, (who, by the way, admit human sacri- 
fices into almost every branch of their religion); 
or to contend, ‘that those who inhabit the country 
of roast-beef are as little in danger of seeing the 
limbs of their friends exposed to sale in the markets, 
as we are in this quarter of the island, where the 
horse and his rider amicably mess together upon 
vegetable fare out of the same trough. 

For our paris, we freely acknowledge that all 
those topics of dissuasion have but little efecis on 
our obdurate and carnivorous souls. We have lit- 
tle fear of diminishing that gentleness and placidity 
of temper which belongs to our vocation; or of 
being moved to appease the goddess of criticism 
With the body of a scribbler; still less of turning 
our teeth and nails from the pages to the carcases 
of authors; although we should now and then in- 
dulge in that species of nutriment, for which, as a 
rarity, ave must own a predilection not unnatural 
in Scottish reviewers ; and for which we feel all the. 
members of our system, except our purse, admira- 
bly well adapted by nature. 

In the ninth chapter, the author commemorates 


the worthies of his Elysium, those wise and virtu- ) 
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ous persons who have subsisted entirely on vegeta- 
bles. 


‘ Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta!’ 


The figures, most prominent in this group, are 
the author himself and his bookseller, between 
whom, by the way, no small degree of affection 
seems to subsist. For in another part of the work, 
an advertisement of a book, published by this 
tradesman, is carefully and minutely introduced. 
p. 25, 26. 

We only stop, here, to give a new specimen of 
that perverse and systematic inconsistency, which 
seems to form an integral part of this author’s 
whole feelings and principles. One of the charac- 
ters, chiefly extolled for his humanity and universal 
benevolence, in abstaining from all imjury to the 
lower animals, is a Mr. Oswald, who learnt his vir- 
tues in Asia. On no account would this excellent 
person pass through a butcher market :—so ab- 
horrent to his gentle mind was the sight of blood. 
Accordingly, in pursuance of this kindly system, 
he went to Paris, in the heat of the Revolution, and 
was noted for being one of the most outrageous 
members of the Jacobin Club. Retaining his un- 
paralleled humanity of disposition, and abhorience 
at the sight of animal blood, this abstinent sage 
was the first whe proposed to the Convention the 
iatroduction of the pike, both for the use of the 
army and the mob. ‘ Fortune smiled upon him; 
he acquired wealth, by teaching people of both 
sexes the use of this instrument;’ and at last ‘ell, 
with both his sons, (whom he had early taught to 
abstain from a cruel regimen), fighting against the 
Royalists in La Vendee. Such is the person to 
whom the pitiful author of this performance, with 
an incongruity altogether unexampled, assigns a 
splendid niche in his temple of humanity! A ma- 
niac who sought the massacres of Paris, and was 
zealous to avoid even the sight of blood: a wretch 
who would not kill a tyger, but died unsated in his 
thirst for human blood! 


Ttaliam! [Italiam!—The concluding chapter con- 
tains a full exhibition of the ideas which the author 
entertains upon the subject of humanity. ‘ Later 
of beef and mutton,’ is here used as synonimous 
with cannibal. The objects held up to our admir- 
ation, are stich men as the silly and dirty hermit 
of Assueé, who called * hares, lambs, swallows and 
grasshoppers, by the endearing appellations of bro- 
thers and sisters;? and would not suffer lice or 
worms to be killed, inasmuch as the Psalmist hath 
said. “IT amaworm.”’ Frequent arguments and 
anecdotes are, indeed, brought forward, in the course 
of this chapter, in favour of vermin; particularly 
the louse, which seems to be a special favourite of 
the author; and the slow destruction of which, he 
tells us (p. 231.), is as much a murder, as the de- 
struction of aman. The eloge of the murderer 
Oswald has already been quoted, in describing the 
consistency of the author’s tenets. But the pre- 
sumption and impiety which pervades these pages, 
is still more odious than their inconsistency. Will 
it be credited, that the creature who is afraid of 
hurting a louse or a flea, and speaks with tender- 
ness 6f the most noxious of living things, talks of 
Omnipotence ina blasphemous strain of contempt! 
Hear how this puny, pitiful worm lifts its feeble 
cry, 10 arreign the order of nature, and scoff at the 
Jmniscience which, for wise purposes, though 
quite unknown to us, suffers it to crawl upon the 
earth. . 

In p. 99, is a quotation from the Guardian, sug- 
gesting thst the cries of animals may perhaps be 
given them by Providence, to avert the cruelty of 
men. On this, we meet with the following re- 
mark; 


‘ It may be so;, but it is evident, that Providence 
has not in this instance had all the success she in- 
tended. She would have acted more wisely, when 
she was about it, to haye infus’d a little humanity 
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into the mind of her favourite.’ 
198, &e. 


See also p. 37, 


After this, it will perhaps rather be a relief to 
our readers to be told of nothing worse than trea- 
son. In p. 89, the author, with unparalleled ef- 
frontery, bestows upon a Sovereign, the excellent 
qualities of whose heart have never yet been dis- 
puted, the odious appellation which is peculiar to 
the meanest and most detestable office in the com- 
munhity——that of the last executor of the law. 

Before taking leave of this most nauseous per- 
formance, and of its wretched author, we trust for- 
ever, a few words remain to be added upon the 
style, in which all the strange absurdities and filthy 
abominations of his perverted brain are delivered. 
We do not mean to go farther than the external 
qualities—the matchless ludicrousness of the or- 
thography and typography. The following words 
may convey a notion of the strange garb in which 
this book appears: Writeers (writers); wel (well); 
kil (kill) ; onely (only); frrobablely (probably); fer- 
haft (perhaps); 6odys (bodies). But it is not only 
to the structure and spelling of words, that this pu- 
ny and pitiful innovator extends his love of change. 
By a strange species of egotism, the first personal 
pronoun is always printed i. When two f’s occur, 
they are not printed fs, but s{; and a’double f is 
uniformly printed separately ff. In these, as in 
the more substantial parts of his eccentricity, this 
poor creature is haunted by the same perpetual 
inconsistency. For why does he not carry his re- 
forms to other parts of language and typography, 
which are not more trifling or indifferent, and which 
depend equally on custom or convention? Why, 
for instance. does he not spell cock, coc or kok? 
Why do we meet with such words, as, dead, believe, 
bvings, &c.! Why is each sentence begun with a 
large letter, as well as each name of a man and 
piace? Why is the junction of f and f permitted 
with ail other letters, and not when doubled?) Why 
is the apostrophe inserted in some participles, as 
ascribe’d, tusie’d, and not in others, as communicate- 
ed; and never, where alone it is necessary, to dis- 
tinguish the genitive case! Our readers will per- 
ceive how exactly this inconsistency and folly, in 
the external appearance, is parallel to that which 
distinguishes the substance of the present work. 
Neither species of perversity, we belicve, can be pa- 
ralleled in any other quarter. We now most joyfully 
Jeave the ‘ Essay on abstinence from anima! food’ to 
that oblivion which awaits it; and from which its 
absurdities and singularities, however gross and 
wicked, are of too duil a cast to save it. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONRAD’S MAGAZINE. 


The Literary Magazine and American Register, 
a journal conducted by Mr. Charles B. Brown of 
this city, and published by John Conrad, and Co. 
has reached its eighteenth number, and now ap- 
pears in a vigorous and adult state. The Magazine 
for the past month was composed of materials en- 
tirely original, and the beauty. and good sense of 
many of its papers were not less attractive than 
their novelty. 

This miscellany, consisting of upwards of eighty 
pages of letter-press, is very neatly printed, on 
good paper, by Messrs. Palmer, in High-street. 
The Editor is a young man, who, for a series of 
years, has exhibited a perseverance in literary 
labour very rarely witnessed in America, and 
a style purer than that of the generality of his 
compatriots. Although his figure appears exte- 
nuated by his ardour of application, and ‘his face 
pallid, not by the midnight revel, but by studious 
vigils, yet his alert and robust mind seers not to 
sympathize with its valetudinary companion. Hie 
employs many a vigilant and inquisitive hour, in 
reading what deserves to be remembered, and in 
writing what deserves to be read, and with his li- 
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terary enthusiasm added to his facility of style, he 
appears well qualified for the task of an Editor. 
His own efforts, sufficiently vigorous, appear to be 
ably seconded by the talents of many men of ge- 
nius, who, from motives of friendship for an amiable 
man, or from a love of the Muses, are auxiliary to 
him 1n this adventure. 

If this magazine continue to be thus ably sup- 
ported, there can be no doubt of its ultimate suc- 
cess. We hope that the deserving and enterpris- 
ing publisher will experience the most liberal 
encouragement ; tliat the powers of Learning, Wit 
and Genius, which he has summoned to his aid, 
will be obedient to the call, and that the country, 
which gave birth to this journal, will not prove an 
austere stepmother. 

The most scrupulous caution has hitherto been 
observed in conducting this jourval in a spirit of 
neutrality, which can offend none of the belligerent 
powers in our factious republic. We recommend 
to the worthy publisher always to shun each thorny 
topic of asperity, and tokeep wholly aloof from re- 
ligious and political controversies ; not to be too 
eager in the chase of dull physical, geological and 
agricultural essays, which no genuine son of science 

ever looks for in a gay miscellany: to omit the in- 

sertion of a heavy and jcjune chronicle of monthly 
Hi, events, which, in phrases short and stale, interest 
Ne neither the quidnunc nor the annalist; to rescind 
the register of marriages and deaths, and above 
all, to relinquish the idle pageantry of plates, 
7 which, in the present state of the Fine Arts in 
ay this country, are very rarely executed in a style 
a above mediocrity. Engravings, either of portraits 
of great men, or of fancy pieces, ought to be high- 
ly finished, or not attempted. A paltry print, ex- 
hibiting a gross or remote resemblance of the 
original, is not only a disgrace to the publication, 
but to the character thus pourtrayed. 

On a future occasion we will gladly continue 
such remarks as may promote the views of Mess. 
Conrad and Brown, and we shal! always wish suc- 
cess to a work well calculated, in our opinion, to 
advance the interests of miscellaneous literature. 

As a specimen of its poetical department, we 
copy the following descriptive lines. The author 
is a frequent correspondent, and an able one ; what 
he undertakes he generally performs. He delights 
in pictures of American scenery and landscape, 
and wisely, therefore, leaves to European poets 
their Nightingales and Skularks, and their dingles 
and delis, He makes no mention of yews and 
| myrtles, nor echoes a single note of either Bull- 
I finck or Chaffinch, but faithfully describes meri- 

| can objects, though not entirely in the American 
idiom. His poetry is so superior to the ordinary 
‘| productions of ephemeral bards, we can make a 
i. | candid allowance fora few of the sentiments, which 

i are not entirely to our taste. 


A RURAL WALK. 


The scenery drawn from nature. 



































































































































































The summer sun was riding high, 
The woods in deepest verdure drest, 

wy From care and clouds of dust to fly, 

Across yon bubbling brook I past; 


And up the hill, with cedars spread, 

Where vines thro’ spicewood thickets roam, 
‘Bh J took the woodlard path, that led 
Da To Bartram’s hospitable dome. 


. Thick towering oaks around me rose, 
Tough hiccories tall, and walnuts wide, 
i Hard dog-wood, chinkopin, and sloes 
Were clustered round on every side, 


| Jen thousand busy hums were heard, 

| From leafy bough, and herb, and flower; 
i , The squirrel chipp’d, the tree-frog whur’d, 
a The dove bemvoan’d in shadiest bower. 

















The thrush pour'd out his varying song, 
The robin’s artless notes Invite, 
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And loud o’er all the tuneful throng 
Was heard, in mellow tone, ‘ Bob*White.’* 


My swelling heart with joy o’erflow’d, 
To hear those happy millions raise 
To nature’s universal God 
Such voluntary songs of praise. 


Whate’er mistaken Zeal may teach, 
Or gloomy Melancholy spy, 

Or vision-seeing prophets preaeh, 
Or Superstition’s fears supply. 


Where’er I view this vast design, 
On earth, air, ocean, field, or flood, 
All, all proclaim the truth divine, 
That God is bountiful and good. 


Thus musing on, I past the rill, 
That steals down moss-grown rocks so slow, 
And wandered up the woedland hill, 
Thick-spreading chesnut boughs below. 


In yellow coat of mail encas’d, 
With heed erect, and watchful eye, 
The tortoise, at his mushroom feast, 
Shrunk tim’rous as I loitered by. 


Along the dark, sequestered path, 
Where cedars form an arching shade, 

1 mark’d the cat-hird’s squalling wrath, 
The jay in shining blue array’d. 


And now, emerging on the day, 
New prospects caught my ravish’d eye, 
Below—a thousand colours gay, 
Above—a blue o’er-arching sky. 


Rich waving fields of yellow grain, 
Green pastures, sheltered cots, and farms, 
Gay, glittering domes bestrew'd the plain, 
A noble group of rural charms. 


A wide-extended waste of wood 
Beyond in distant prospect lay, 

Where Delaware’s majestic flood 
Shone like the radiant orb of day. 


Down to the left was seen afar 
The whitened spire of sacred name,f 
And ars’nal, where the god of war 
Has hung his spears of bloody fame. 


The city’s painted skirts were seen, 
Through clouds of smoke ascending high, 

While on the Schuylkill’s glassy scene 
Canoes and sloops were heard to ply. 


There upward where it gently bends, 

And Say’s red fortress{ tow’rs in view, 
The floatiag bridge its length extends, 

A living scene forever new. 


There market maids, in lively rows, 
With wallets white, were riding home, 

And thundering gigs, with powdered beaux, 
Through Gray’s green festive shades to roam. 


There Bacchus fills his flowing cup, 
There Venus’ lovely train are seen, 

There lovers sigh, and gluttons sup, 
By shruobery walk, in arbours green. 


But dearer pleasures warm my heart, 
And fairer scenes salute my eye, 

As thro’ these cherry rows I dart 
Where Bartram’s fairy landscapes lie. 


Sweet flows the Scithylkill’s winding tide, 
By ‘Bartram’s green emblossom’d bowers, 
Where nature sports, in all her pride 
Of choicest plants, and fruits, and flowers. 








* The quail, or partridge, of Pennsylvania, 
+ Christ Church steeple. 
{ The romantic country seatof Dr. Benjamin Say, 


overhanging Gray’s Ferry. 





These sheltering pines that shade the path, 
That towering cypress moving slow, 
Survey a thousand sweets beneath, - 
And smile upon the groves below. 


O happy he who slowly strays, 
On summcer’s eve these shades among, 
While Phoebus sheds his yellow rays, 
And thrushes pipe their evening song. 


From pathless woods, from Indian plains, 
From shores where exil’d Britons rove,* 
Arabia’s rich, luxuriant scene, 
And Otaheite’s ambrosial grove, 


oe 


Unnumbered plants and shrubbery sweet, 
Adorning still the circling year, 

W hose names the muse can ne’er repeat, 
Display their mingling blosgoms here. 


Here broad catalpas rear their head, 
And pour their purple blooms profuse, 

Here rich magnolias whitening spread, 
And drop with balm-distilling dews. 


The crown imperial here behold, 
Its orange circlet topp’d with green, 
Not gain’d by slaughter or by gold, 
Nor drop of blood, nor thorn within. 


The downy peach, and clustering vine, 
And yellow pears, a bending load, 

In mingling groups around entwine, 
And strew with fruit the pebbly road. 


Here tulips rose in dazzling glow, 
Whose tints arrest the ravish’d eye, 

Here laurels bloom, and roses blow, 
And pinks in rich profusion lie. 


The genius of this charming scene, 
From early dawn till close of day, 
Still busy here and there is seen, 
To plant, remove, or prune away. 


To science, peace, and virtue dear, 
And dear to all their noble friends, 

Though hid in tow retirement here, 
His generous heart for all expands. 


No little herb, or bush, or flower, 
That spreads its foliage to the day, 
From snow-drops born in wintry hour, 
Through Flora’s whole creation gay. 


But well to him they all are known, 
Their names, their character, and race, 
Their virtues when each bloom is gone, 
Their favourite home, their native place. 


For them through Georgia’s sultry clime, 
And Florida’s sequestered shore, 

Their streams, dark woods, aud cliffs sublime, 
His dangerous way he did explore.+ 


And here their blooming tribes he tends, 
And though revolving winters reign, 

Stull spring returns him back his friends, 
His shades and blossom’d bowers again. 


One flower, one sweet and faithful flower, 
Worth all the blessom’d wilds can give, 

Fcrsakes him not though seasons lour, 
Though winter’s roaring tempests rave ; 


But still, with gentlest look and air, 
Betriends bis now declining years, 
By every kind officious care, 
That virtue’s lovely self endears. 


When science calls, or books invite, 
Her eyes the waste of age supply, 








* New Holland. 


t See Bartram’s Travels, where the imagination is 
entertained with the’most luxuriant description of these 
scenes, while the heart is charmed with the benevolent 
sentiments of the writer. 
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Detail their pages with delight, 
Her dearest uncle listening by. 


When sorrows press,—for who are free ? 
Her generous heart the load sustains, 
In sickness none so kind as she, 
To soothe and to assuage his pains. 


Thus twines the honeysuckle sweet 
Around some trunk decay’d and bare, 
Thus angels on the pious wait, 
To banish each distressing care. 


O, happy he, who slowly strays, 
On summer’s eve, these shades among, 
While Phoebus sheds his yellow rays, 
And thrushes pipe their evening song. 


But happier he, supremely blest! 

Beyond what proudest peers have known, 
Who finds a friend in Anna’s breast, 

And calls that lovely plant his own. 


The angry storms of awful fate 
Around my little bark may roar, 
May drive me from this dear retreat, 
A wanderer on a distant shore; 


But while remembrance’ power remains, 
There rosy bowers shall bliss my view, 
Sweet shades of peace! on foreign plains, 
I'll sigh and shed a tear for you. 
A. W—n. 
Gray’s Ferry, August 10, 1804. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A fortune acquired by commerce, when it is dis- 
creetly expended in advancing learning, or in any 
other acts of beneficence, confers a grace and ele- 
gance on its possessor, which a life devoted to the 
accumulation of money, for its own sake, can sel- 
dem possess. Indeed the many instances of the 
English citizens’ generosity, in building and enrich- 
ing schools and colleges, seem to prove the error of 
an opinion very generally received, that an attention 
to trade renders the sentiments mean and narrow. 
In men of neglected education, and confined ideas, 
it certainly has produced this disgraceful effect ; 
but that it has nota similar operation’on all, is 
abundantly evinced by the example of many, whose 
munificence flows in channels equally copious and 
useful. Charitable foundations unthought of in 
other countries, and such as reflect honour on hu- 
man nature, are continually raised and supported 
by the citizens of London. Thus are we able to 
trace to the same fertile source, much of the na- 
tional learning and the natienal beneficence, those 
eminent qualities which have added an enrivailed 
brilliancy to the British character. [ Knox. 

If we examine the origin of many ancient foun- 
dations, we shall find a great number of schools and 
colleges, established, endewed and augmented by 
the liverality of rich citizens; by a liberality dis- 
played at that early period when reviving learning, 
in a state of infantine immaturity, might again 
have expired, had she not been fostered by the 
warm protection of mercantile munilicence. [Jdrd. 


I had purchased, says a quaint writer, as a pre- 
sent to a young friend, maps of the four quarters 
of the world, divided into a number of sections, 
that every part may be arranged and disturbed at 
Pleasure. But, alas! what disasters arait those 
who boast of extensive territories! While I was 
amusing myself with these vast possessions, in a 
much more innocent manner than might be ex- 
Pected from the generality of mankind, if they had 
the world at cominand, a sudden shock of the boat 
avainst a float of timber, made a terrible earthquake 
ii Our cabin aud sheok the whole creations Whim- 
sical changes immediately took place. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland got acrcss the Rhine, Sicily was 
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buried under the continent of Africa, and the great 
South Sea would have been drowned by the over- 
flowing of a glass of brandy, if a slice of bread and 
butter had not formed a dyke against the inunda- 
tion. In aword, Europe, Asia and Africa were 
thrown into the utmost confusion, and several of 
the American provinces fell into my old boot. 


| The following noble Sonnet, which is better than 
any of John Milton’s, was addressed by Sir W1L- 
LIAM JONES, to an Englishman, sovereign and in- 
defrendent. 


HARDYNGE, whom Camden’s voice and Camden’s fame, 
To noble thoughts and high attempts excite, 
Whom thy learn’d sire’s well polish'd lays invite, 

To kindle in thy breast Pheebean flame, 

Oh rise! O emulate their lives, and claim 
The glorious meed of many a studious night, 
And many a day spent in asserting right, 

Repressing wrong, and bringing fraud to shame. 

Nor let the glare of wealth, or pleasure’s bowers 
Allure thy fancy! Think how Tully shone, 

Think how Demosthenes, with heavenly fire, 

“Shook Philip’s throne and lightened on his towers. 
What gave them strength? not eloquence alone, 

But MINDs ELATE, ABOVE EACH LOW DESIRE. 


The Poet Cowper was a diligent student and a 
just admirer of Dryden. Proofs of this abundantly 
appear in the first poems, published by the author 
of the “Task.” But a perfect resemblance of the 
best manner of Dryden, is found in the following 
beautiful translation of a passage in one of the mi- 
nor poems ascribed to VIRGIL. 

t 

Close to his cottege lay a garden ground, 

With reeds and osiers sparely girt around, 

Small was the spot, but liberal to produce ; 

Nor wanted aught, that serves a peasant’s use, 

And sometimes e’en the rich would borrow thence, 

Altheugh its tillage was his sole expense. 

For oft, as from his toils abroad he ceas’d, 

Home bound by weather, or some stated feast, 

This debt of culture sure he duly paid, 

And only left the plough to wield the spade. 

He knew togive each plant the soil it needs, 

To drill the ground, and cover close the seeds; 

And could with ease compel the wanton rill 

To turn and wind, 6bedient to his will. 

There flourish’d star wort, and the branching beet, 

The sorrel acid, and the mallow sweet, 

The skirret, and the leek’s aspiring kind, 

The noxious poppy—quencher of the mind! 

Salubrious sequel of a sumptuous board, 

The lettuce, and the long huge bellied gourd. 


—_ 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 

It is so long since any of our wares have been exhibited 
en your counter, that, probably, you may think Dac- 
tyl and Comma, like many, who deal in more profitable 
goods, have failed. In fact, owing to the hardness of 
the times, and the roguery of some of their journey- 
men, their credit has been sadly shaken; but having 
lately taken in a new partner, who professes to be 
clever in his way, they hope still to keep open shop, 
and send you the following sample. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESS. DACTYL K COMMA. 


The God of Wine let others toast, 
And ail his mighty actions boast, 
Their brains in Claret soking, 
Not a less noble theme be mine, 
I sing no frantic joys of wine, 
But blest Havanna’s leaf divine, 
And caim delights of smoking. 


Arcaiid he jovial beard we sit, 
And:each one str ves te shew his wit, 
(Idiers, you know, love jeking,) 
Theiflow of humvur has a zest, 
And‘every tale’s a welcome guest, 
Wetloye the song, we love the jest, 








But better we love snieking. 








And should a mistress scorn our prayer, 
And give our fond sighs te the air, 

Jn manner most provoking. 
Zounds! who would rave, and fume, and fret, 
For an unmeaning, pert coquette, 
When he might all her airs forget 

In fumo—calmly smoking? 


Topers to Bacchus altars raise ; 
Let them his fabled actions praise, 
Tygers in chariots yoking ; 
A joy more pure his soul inspires, 
A greater bliss, which never tires, 
Who puffs, and, while he puffs, admires 
The tranquil joys of smoking. 


In vain the Poet often strains 
For jingling verse his “ hard bound brains ;” 
His strain is harsh and croaking,; 
But, when the leaf he puffs away, ' 
Around his fancy wildly play 
“ The forms of things unseen”—the lay 
Is thus the child of smokings 
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Basium xiv, Joannis Secunpti.* 


IMITATED. 


Why turn those roseate lips to mine? 

Their proffer’d favour I decline, 

And scorn the bliss they could impart, 

With such a cold insensate heart. 

Think’st thou, vain girl, my bosom glows 

For unimpassion’d lips, like those ? 

That, by thy beauties robb’d of rest, 

My heart beats wildly in my breast ? 

Or, idly raving with my pains, 

My blood runs boiling through my veins ?-— 

But whither fly ?’—stay, stay, oh stay, 

Turn not those heavenly eyes away ! 

Ah! can’st thou, when thy lover sues, 

Those roseate, dewy lips refuse ? 

Let me, dear girl, entranc’d with bliss, 

Inhale the fragrance of thy kiss, 

Give all my jealous doubts to air, 

And find thee kind as thoy art fair. 
- PuHosPHor. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ENIGME QUI N’EN EST PAS UNE, 


Mere de douze enfans qui composent mon etre; 
Jamais deux a la fois n’éprouvent mon amour: 
Quand l’un vient a finir Pautre commence a naitre, 
Et chacun des mes fils vit et meurt @ son tour. 


Alors que mon dernier termine sa carri€re, 
Cing ou six Avortour m’entrainent au néant; 
Desuite je renair, méme avant la lumicre, 
En redonnant la vie 2 mon premier enfant. 


Sitét que je parair chaque Mortal m’encense, 
Pour ma prospérité tous forment des souhaits: 
Je leur offre, pour prix de ma reconnoissance, 
Mes douze fils douts de maux et.de bienfaits, 





* Quid profers mihi flammeum labellum? 
Non te, non volo basiare, dura! 
Duro marmore durior, Nezera! 
Tanti istas ego ut osculationes 
Imbelleis faciam, superba, vestras; 
Ut, nervo toties rigens supino, 
Pertundam tunicas meas, tuasque ; 
Et desiderio furens inani, 
‘Tabescam, miser, aestuante vena? 
Quo fugis?—remane! nec hos ocellos, 
Nec nega mihi flammeum labellum: 
Te jam, te volo basiare, mollis ! 
Molli mollior anseris medul!a! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


ON WAR. 

Full oft has poetry’s impulsive strain 
Ureg’d the rash stripling to the tented plain, 
Feign’d wond’rous happiness in mad huzzas, 
And pointed murder as the path to praise. 
Did lawless lust of power, or vengeance fell, 
Give birth to deeds which man should blush to 

tell? 
The dazzled bard consign’d those deeds to fame, 
And, love of glory, sty!’d the infernal flame— 
In glowing verse, of battles, deaths, and frauds, 
He sings—with shouts the multitude applauds ; 
Lays, to oblivion cue, they call sublime, 
Extol the language and forget the crime.— 

Lo, the mild village youth, by sacred lore 
Tuton’d to love mankind, and Gop adore, 
Charm’d with sonorous numbers, joys to find 
Such tuneful ease with energy combin’d; 
O'er the fam’d records of immortal deeds 
Intent he bends and kindles as he reads, 
With scorn each Christian virtue learns to view, 
Admire false honour, and contemn the true— 
Soon from his soul unhallow’d fires efface 
The humbling dectrine of the prince of peace ; 
A tame, insipid virtue patience seems, 
And heaven-born meekness cowardice he deems. 
Even now, in thought, he mounts his sounding car, 
And singly stems the torrent of the war, 
Or from the tumbling deck, serenely brave, 
Sends shricking thousands to a watery grave ;— 
Resolv’d at last, impatient of delay, 
Swift from his natal shades he bursts away ; 
‘lo bend his soul maternal pleas are vain, 
Entreaties move not, nor can tears detain. 

Not such the song, whilst touch’d with human 

woe, 

A man obscure, to guilty fame a foe, 
With no sinister aim, no sordid view, 
Ye sons of Albion, dedicates to you, 
‘To you who thankful ewn the truths divine, 
Which in the Book of Inspiration shine ; 
Vain else th’ attempt, if these your soul disowns, 
‘To smooth to harmony its jarring tones, 
Unmask the horrid joy revenge affords, 
And into ploughshares bid you beat your swords. 

Ah why, still glorying in the heathen Nine, 
Should poesy disclaim the mag divine? 

Why of his precepts only plead for those 

Which least fierce nature’s head-strong course 
oppose ? 

Ingenuous is the art, or pure the lay, 

Which prompts mankind on kindred man te prey, 

Or suits it Harmony’s soft hand t’ unbar 

The thundering portals of infuriate war? 

In elder times, ere yet the prince of peace 

Bade discord die, and outward conflict cease ; 

’E.re immortality, restor’d to light, 

Shone manifest to man’s illumined sight, 

And bade him. mindiul of perennial joys, 

The transient injuries of time despise ; 

The high rewards of patience sufferance shew’d, 

And leit-without excuse the man of blood— 

Heaven then, with pity, might perhaps regard 

The war-bred chicf and war-enkindling bard, 

And, piteous of their blindness, kindly bear 

A plea, which Christians might in vain prefer ; 

But can the maa, who beasts his faith to draw 

lrom the pure stream of Evangelic law, 

Who hears forbidden every thought unkind, 

And love in every circumstance enjoin’d ; 

How can he guiltless fan that murderous flame 

For whose extinction heaven's Mrsstan came; 

Their blood, though guilty, can he guiltless shed, 

}‘or whose redemption heaven’s Mrssrau bled ? 

War first, and war's black brood, a hideous train 
Of crimes and horrors, claim the upbraiding strain; 
Sad argument, and irksome to the mind 
Tisat loves the brotherhood of human-kind, 
‘Though wit in every age, intent to shew 
W inat wonders fiction’s fairy wand can do; 


. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


With all its gems the dismal theme has crown’d, 
And cast a false, pernicious glory round : 

History, indeed, so oft the tale repeats 

Of human quarrels, victories and defeats, ey 
Displays such schemes by human hearts concely d, 
Records such deeds by human hands achiev d, 

As made even heathens, conscious of the crimes 
That Christians boast of, sigh for better times ; 
Their glimmering reason from such deeds of hate 
Proy’d man degenerate from his first estate : 

But history, like her sister, loath to thwart 

The favourite passions of the ambitious heart, 
Even now, the Christian test rejecting, trics 

By maxims false each martial enterprize, 

Nay, swoln with arrogance, by malice driven, 
Verides the doctrine of the Lord from heaven! 
Come then, sweet poesy, be thou the first, 
With all thy skill, to check th’ inhuman thirst ; 

Much guilt thou hast to expiate, many a line 
Unhallowed, offered at oppression’s shrine: 
Exalt thy prospects, be what heaven design’d 
Thou should’st be—sweet instructress of man- 

kind ; 

Sueh as thou wast when Israel's tuneful kimg 
To heights unrivall’d rais’d thy heaven-ward wing ; 
That if an angel pass, thou need’st not fear 
The blameless warblings should offend his ear : 
Oh, never more illume a guilty day, 
Nor strew thy garments in a hero’s way, 
The pearl of praise reserve for purer themes, 
Deeds that nor taint the air, nor tinge the streams, 
Actions unhaunted by the vulture’s cry, 
And such as leave the cheeks of mothers dry. 
Think, sweet encomiast, ’tis no part of love 
To soothe with flattery where it should reprove ; 
It well becomes thee on the youthful ear 
To pour the praise of piety sincere, 
To exalt that genuine fortitude, which draws 

ts noblest boldness not from man’s applause, 
Which, void of all remorseful fear within, 
Though gentle, dares do any thing but sin : 

It well becomes thee, with the lovely smiles 
Of charity, to unveil her artful wiles, 
So dexterous she, not even her left hand knows 
If chance divulge not, what the right bestows 
To mitigate the heart-consuming cares, 

That man must cope with in this vale of tears, 
To jull the restless bed of moaning pain, 

Till ‘nature’s sweet restorer’ Comes again ; 
To cheer, with trans-sepulchral views, the cell 
Of drooping worth becomes thy beauty well.— 
But when opinion on unthinking youth 
Obirudes her tinsel for the sterling truth, 

And calm humility and humble faith 

Regards as useless in the public path, 
Conmtemns the meek, pronounces nothing worth 
Their title to the inheritance of earth, 
Likening them happy in fastidious vein, 
‘Lo pools whose waters but disgrace the plain, 
Or to that salt, which, all its virtue gone, 

Is worthy only to be trampled on. 

When, with obeisance prone, thou seest his great 
Ambitious zealots plac’d on honour’s seat, 

And monumental pageants madly raise 
To him who, stung with boundless thirst of praise, 
Defil’d with carnage piety’s recess, 
And turn’d a garden to a wilderness ; 
Then farewel balmy words, that like the small, 
Soft rain of spring, or dews of evening fall, 
Dear tothe grass—it then becomes the song, 
‘Like hailstones mix’d with fire,’ to pour along ; 
Then take thy stand, and let thy voice aloud 
Sound awful warnings to the infatuate crowd, 
Stvenuous to vindicate Jenovau’s right 
Of legislation, and his laws recite, 
Laws harsh indeed, and uncouth to the soul, 
That covets mastery, cannot brook controul, 
Its honour prizes at a rate so high, 
Whoe’er affronts it must submit or die : 
But, to the spirit, taught-of heaven to see, 
And seeing loath its natural ’pravity, 
The lowly minded man 
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| Less sweet the fragrant spoil of thymy hills 
That from the warmest treasuries distills, 
The quintessence of spring !—with them compar’d, 


All earthly gewgaws such can disregard; 
Compar’d with them, even Ophir’s purest wedge 
Is counted worthless as the sordid sedge 

That strews the shores of ocean—winning pewer, 
Leave meawhile 0’er song of mead and bower; 
With such regret such undissembled pain, 

I long have heard the news of brethren slain, 
Maim’d, robb’d, or prison’d, or by wicked might 
At once depriv’d of liberty and light; 

Lo, fed so long by still-renew'd supplies, 

So high the sympathetic sorrows rise, 

Silence at length gives way—the augmented force 
Oi thought demands an unobstructed course, 
Oh melodize the current as it glides, 

With ermine-vested lilies skirt its sides, 
Bedew with pearls its channel, brighter far 
Than ever poet saw the mornin star, 

Even jewels worthier far to be admir’d 

Than e’er were found of genitis uninspir’d, 
Gems from the sacred, unexhausted mine 

Of truth reveal’d, immaculate, divine ! 


EPIGRAM. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Kitty declares, that love should bind 
Each mortal to a kindred mind— 
What Thersites shall Kitty find ? A—0. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE HERO OF AMERICA. 


Mars, the terrific, stalk’d o’er the field of battle, 
Huge was his form, and, drest in regimentals, 
Proudly he strutted, casting al] around him 


Looks of destruction. 


Fiercely rush’d battalion on to battalion, 
Thirsting for blood, like Cannibal or Indian, 
Letting the day-light into one another, 


With point of bay’net. 


Then stood a Hero, in Columbia’s service, 
Quaking with fear, and in such piteous taking, 
hat many a soldier, accustomed to gun-powder, 


Held fast his nostrils. 


Balls whistled round him, killing here and there 


one, 


‘Sure,’ said the Hero, in the softest whisper, 
‘ Dodge them I cannot, safer then ’twill be to 


hlee from the danger. 


Swift as an arrow, shot by Indian warrior, 
Swift as the Aight of Amazon Camilla 
From the scene of slaughter wisely he retreated 


To Carter’s mountain. 
Tuovu. 


EPIGRAM. 


In vain, old Humbug, you asperse my fame, 
In vain with praises I adorn your name; 
Your satire’s vain, my panegyric too, 

for no one credits either me or you. 
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